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"Calliopean" and "Belles Lettres" societies.
Far more than New York, which recovered
less rapidly from the war, Philadelphia be-
came the center for clubs, magazines, and li-
braries. Shiploads of books arrived from Eng-
land, and Americans dared the long voyage
to marvel at Europe. In 1804 Tom Moore,
though shocked by what he called the "bar-
baric natives", admitted that he was at the
theater nearly every evening. Seventeenth-
century Puritans, preoccupied by religion and
the frontier, had almost broken the strand
with cultural Europe. After the Revolution
this strand was reknit; in drama, in poetry,
and in fiction Americans emulated once more
the criteria of Europe.
It is true that these beginnings were rather
pitiful. Joseph Dennie ("Oliver Oldschool")
shovelled into The Portfolio (1801- ) essays,
letters from abroad, dramatic criticism, and
excerpts from English poetry, notably The
Lyrical Ballads. William CKffton, another
Philadelphian, wrote not merely coarse satire
(The Group) but mild, graceful lyrics
(Poems, 1800); and the Bostonian Robert
Treat Paine became, in The Ruling Passion
(I797)> a bad imitator, so Washington Irv-
ing said, of Dryden and Gray. Over this
poetry still lay the blights of convention and
political satire. A more popular form of this
new, thin culture was the drama. Patriotic
plays had flourished during the Revolution,
to wit, H, H. Brackenridge's The Battle of